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The Four Pentires 
and Jimmy 
KATHLEEN MACKENZIE 


A bracing tale of horses and horsemanship, in which 
the Pentire children and Jimmy make a daring search 
for their stolen ponies. Their adventures are recounted 
in exhilarating detail which breathes the very Devon 
air. 7s. 6d. net 


Paddylands 


GRACE P. GARNIER 


This is a unique story of Malayan family life, which has 
been told to generations of Malayan children, who 
delight in the jungle adventures of little Hussain, in his 
life in the hut on poles above the paddyfields, where he 
lives, and in his thrilling experiences at the local 
Exhibition. 6s. net 


My First Nursery 
Book 


Four favourite nursery rhymes— Who Killed Cock Robin, 
The Gingerbread Man, Three Little Pigs and The Three 
Bears—in a new selection illustrated in colour by 
FRANCISZKA THEMERSON. 6s. net 
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Diary of a Bookseller 


March, 1947—Soon we shall celebrate our first birthday. 
What a year it has been; tied up in our office by initial 
routine and unable to spare time to visit our many 
customers ; book supplies held up by strikes in London 
and with embargos on delivery to here, there and every- 
whete ; two months of snow and more embargos. But it 
is pleasant to recall those early days. How excited we were 
when our first parcel of books arrived. With what delight 
we opened it and spread out its contents on our one and 
only trestle table (ex-government stock). That was quite 
a day. Then the first three members of our staff reported 
for duty. But the greatest day of the year was, without 
doubt the arrival of the steel shelving we had ordered seven 
months previously. At last the stacks and heaps of books 
could be lifted from the floor, classified and arranged on 
the shelves, and we could at last see what books we had to 
sell. “Looks quite like a bookshop,” commented one of our 
neighbours. But how the stock had grown since that first 
parcel. And children’s books!! It looks as though we 
shall soon have as large a stock of these as any library 
book supplier in the country. Well, since we are specialists 
in children’s books, that is as it should be. We are often 
reminded that Rome was not built in a day, but very soon 
Woodfield and Stanley will have a very large stock of 
children’s books to offer, and their address, Strines House, 
Kirkburton, Huddersfield, is likely to become well-known. 

Wain Library Children’s Roon 





NEW NELSON BOOKS 


Golden Pavements PAMELA BROWN 


A delightful sequel to the same author’s The Swish of the Curtain, the 
story of the *‘ Blue Doors’ theatre company, which was one of 
the most popular broadcasts in the Children’s Hour. 

Illustrated by Newton Whittaker. 8s. 6d. net. 





Castle in the Sun HILDA BREARLEY 


The author of Island Farm has placed the scene of her exciting new 
story about the Macleod children in France, where the castle of 
Tarascon juts into the River Rhone. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Concerns of Cecily JANET GREY 


A school story by the author of The Advent of Anne, which should 
prove extremely popular with girls of seven to fourteen who will 
meet again old friends from St. Ursula’s. _ Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Werden of the Wilds L. C. DOUTHWAITE 


These fresh exploits of Warden, the Canadian *‘ Mountie ’’ will be 
welcomed by many boys—and their sisters. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Let’s Take a Photograph G. J. MATSON 


A new addition to the Nelsonian Library. Explains clearly and 
simply the whole art of photography. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ginger Ellen MAY WYNNE 


Ginger Ellen and other Cockney evacuees show a hitherto peaceful 
Devonshire village the spirit of Londons’ dockland. An amusing, 
exciting story by the author of The Story of Heather. Illustrated. 

7s. 6d. net. 


Phillipa Drives On ROSAMUND BERTRAM 


Seventeen-year-old Phillipa’s first war-time job brought her bigger 
thrills than she had ever dreamed about ! Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 
Parkside Works Edinburgh 








SPRING BOOKS FOR JUNIORS 
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THE FRIENDLY FARM by Ruth W. How 


With numerous black and white illustrations by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FREELANCE THE PONY by Joan Begbie 
With coloured frontispiece and numerous black and white 
illustrations by Frank Grey. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


KNIGHTS OF GOD. Stories of the Irish 
Saints by Patricia Lynch. Jlustrated. Demy 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


THE COBBLER’S APPRENTICE by Patricia 
Lynch. <Austhor of “The Twurf-cutter’s Donkey,” 
“* Fiddler’s Quest,” etc. With illustrations by Alfred E. 
Kerr. Large Crown. 6s. 


TWO IMPORTANT REPRINTS 


THE WAYFARING TREE by “BB.” 


With twelve full page illustrations and chapter headings by 
D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. “ His writing has a lively 
power.”—Punch. Large Demy. 12s. 6d. 


BRENDON CHASE by “ B.B.” With twelve 
full page illustrations by D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. 
Large Demy. 12s. 6d. 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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Books for your Children 


15th Thousand 


GRIMM’S HOUSEHOLD TALES 
6 full-page colour plates and 60 black-and-white 
drawings by 
Mervyn Peake 


** The conjunction of Grimm and Peake has resulted in 
a remarkable volume . . . the artist has captured, in his 
light line drawings, the atmosphere . . . this is a book to 
snap up while it can still be had ; unique.” 

Elizabeth Bowen in the Tatler. 10s. 6d. net. 


roth Thousand 


ADVENTURES WITH BENGHAZI 
Rose Fyleman 


Illustrated in three colours throughout by Peggy Fortnum 


‘“* There is not a jarring note. The story has pace and 
humour as well as freshness, and the illustrations by Peggy 
Fortnum are lovely in their lightness.” 

Mary Crosbie in the Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


roth Thousand 


BUNNYBOROUGH 
Cecil Aldin 


18 full-page colour plates and numerous black and white 
drawings 
‘** A delightfully produced re-edition of the adventures 
of some of the late Cecil Aldin’s animals. A fine present 
for the younger children.” 
The Tribune. 8s. 6d. net. 


12th Thousand 


THE LITTLE TRAIN 
Dorothy Craigie 


“A handsome volume with charming illustrations and 
endpapers, which has all the necessary ingredients of pathos, 
humour and excitement for the four- or five-year-old.” 

Times. 7s. 6d. net. 





EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE 


























reprinting 





CAM 


BARBARA LAMB & BUTTERCUP FAIRY 


each 5s net 


M. 6. Green 


STARS AND PRIMROSES 
6s 


David Severn 


HERMIT IN THE HILLS 
WAGGON FOR FIVE 


each 7s 6d net 


M. &. Atkinson 


CRUSOE ISLAND & PROBLEM PARTY 
each 8s 6d net 


reprinted 


Norman Dale 
SECRET SERVICE & DANGEROUS TREASURE 


each 6s net 
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NOVELS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


NOEL STREATFEILD Party Frock 


OLIVIA FITZ ROY Steer by the Stars 


JOAN SELBY-LOWNDES  Mail-Coach 


R. HAIG-BROWN Starbuck Valley Winter 


VIOLET NEEDHAM The Changeling of 
Monte Lucio, The Woods of Windri, 
The House of the Paladin, The Horn of 
Merlyns, The Emerald Crown, The 
Stormy Petrel, The Black Riders. 


PONY STORIES 


JOANNA CANNAN They Bought her a 
Pony, More Ponies for Jean. 





DIANA PULLEIN - THOMPSON 
I Wanted a Pony. 


Each book is illustrated and 8s 6d 


COLLINS ST. JAMES’S PLACE LONDON 
























































Books for Young People 





Russian Fairy Tales 


Translated and Edited by NORBERT GUTERMAN. 


“A handsome piece of book production as well as a 
fine assembly of folk stories.” COUNTRY LIFE. 


With 100 illustrations in colour and black and white. 


30s. net. 


Fairy Tales from Turkey 


Translated and Edited by MARGERY KENT. 


** A volume representative of the Folk Tales of Turkey. 
They have not been embroidered in the telling, but have 
the simplicity of the original as told by the peasants 
around Istanbul.”” THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF. 


Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Bunkle Breaks Away 


M. PARDOE, author of the ‘‘ Bunkle ’’ books. 


Old and new readers alike will welcome this addition 
to the ever popular series of Bunkle books. Owing 
to an epidemic of influenza, Bunkle’s arrangements for 
the end of the Christmas holidays have suddenly to be 
cancelled. Rather than upset his mother’s plan to join 
her soldier husband for a short stay in Scotland, Bunkle 
keeps a certain telegram secret, and being Bunkle, 
all sorts of exciting and unorthodox things begin to 
happen. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





Published by ROUTLEDGE 




















Coming Shortly 


Mishka and the White Reindeer 
/ by ALFRED WOOD 
Illustrated in full colour by the Author 


Old Nicolai, the woodcutter, lived in a great forest in far Siberia. 
One day he found a baby-girl left on the threshold of his hut, 
and he treated her as if she were his granddaughter, and called 
her Mishka. She was loved by all the forest dwellers, too. This 
is the story of how Mishka grew up, and how she met the white 
reindeer, and how in the end great happiness came to them. 
Alfred Wood's gaily coloured pictures are reproduced in litho- 
graphy and should appeal to all younger children. 6s. net 


Two further delightful books in the 
famous * Twin’ series 
by INEZ HOGAN 
Twin Seals * Mule Twins 


Illustrated throughout by the Author 
Each 3s. 6d. net 
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Reprints soon ready 


DICK WILLOUGHBY 
C. Day Lewis 


‘Mr. Day Lewis has made a moving, fresh and vital thing. This is 
not prose for boys only, and Mr. Day Lewis if he had written nothing 
else would have signed himself by this tale a poet.’—New Statesman. 


KNIGHTS AT BAY 
Philip Lindsay 
*As good of its kind as any I have read.’—Sunday Times. 


‘Mr. Philip Lindsay’s novel Knights at Bay is the first he has written 
for boys, and he has done them proud.’—The Spectator. 


: 
: 
: 


La. Cr. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 6s. net each. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
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ODD MAN IN 


by L. A. G. STRONG. A detective story for the young 
adolescent. ‘* This virile author will grip the minds of 
young readers until his story is done.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


6s. net. 
MORGANS BROOD 


by H. L. MARSDEN. “* ... should be recommended for 

a place in every senior school library . . . a fascinating story, 

full of dramatic adventure.’-—The Times Educational 

Supplement. 8s. 6d. net. 
LAUGHING HOUR 


by M. FORSTER KNIGHT. ‘‘A charming collection of 
nonsense verses. The illustrations are simply delightful.”’ 
—Scottish Educational Journal. 7s. 6d. net 


MR. TITTLEWIT’S HOLIDAY 


by M. FORSTER KNIGHT, A town mouse in the 
country. Profusely illustrated. ‘‘An excellent little 
book for younger children.’’—Publishers Circular. 


6s. net. 
Published by (PITMAN’S 
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KING ARTHUR OF BRITAIN: B. Kennedy Cooke 
Containing only those parts of Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur which concern 


King Arthur himself. Illustrated in full colour and gold in the 
style of early English miniatures. 7s. 6d. net 


THE SINGING CAKE: Maud Morin 


An entertaining story for children illustrated in colour. 7s. 6d. net 


TELLERS OF TALES : Roger Lancelyn Green, M.A., B.LITT. 


A sound book about children’s favourite authors, telling of their 
stories and how they came to write them. 8s. 6d. net 


“TRUTH IN A TALE” SERIES 


This series, written in pleasant story form and illustrated in colour, 
makes an admirable collection of books, all uniformly bound. 
each 3s. 6d. net 


EDMUND WARD 
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Coming Shortly 


KATHLEEN WALLACE 


The Gentle Shadows 


For boys and girls from 11-15. About 7s. 6d. net 


Recent Reprints 
CHARLES DICKENS 
A Christmas Carol 
LEWIS CARROLL 
Alice in Wonderland 


Both illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Each 8s. 6d. net 
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SOME TRIED FAVOURITES 


TT TRE 


DABBITSE CHIANG YEE 


. .. A book to be treasured . . .—The Times Educational Supplement. 
10s. 6d. 


LITTLE REUBEN AND THE MERMAIDS 
RICHARD STRACHEY 


... the best story book of the sort | have come across for many 
years . . .—Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. 


SPANISH FAIRY STORIES 
Translated by GAMEL WOOLSEY 


... they have the wit, concentration and poetry that only the best 
fairy stories can possess . . .—New Statesman and Nation. 7s. 6d. 


MR. POSTLETHWAITE’S REINDEER 
RICHARD CHOPPING 


. . . an excellent children’s book full of original stories told in 
delightful language . . .—Yorkshire Post. 6s. Od. 
TTL TES 
TRANSATLANTIC ARTS CO., LTD. 

29, PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.! 











FABER CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





Curly Top 
5s. IMustrated by Nora S. Unwin. D. A. LOVELL 


The Little House 
8s.6d. Written and Illustrated by V. LEE BURTON 


The Washerwoman’s Child 


6s. Illustrated by Irene Hawkins. ALISON UTTLEY 
A play on the life and stories of Hans Andersen. 


The Prices Return 
7s.6d. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. VIRGINIA PYE 


The Magic Bottle 
7s.6d. Illustrated by W. Turner Lord. CYRIL HARE 





—..._ 


Two first-rate Books about China 
THE LAND OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


CORNELIA SPENCER 


Most interestingly written and with a great many photographs, 
this book tells the story of China’s growth and civilization and 
describes the country and its people and leaders, their work and play, 
houses, dress and customs, old and new. The author knows Chi 

thoroughly, having grown up and lived there for very many years. 
Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


LITTLE PEAR 
ELEANOR FRANCES LATTIMORE 


This is the story of a small Chinese village boy. 

grew up in China and knows all about how Chinese children 

what they eat, what they wear, what their toys and games > 
A delightful tale. Illustrated with dozens of drawings. 7s. 6d. net 


MUSEUM PRESS LTD - 11 GOWER ST LONDON WC12>> 


























JOHN AND MARY Grace James 
AT RIVERTON 


No recommendation is needed for the eleventh in this series. New 
— of John and Mary Abroad and John and Mary Detectives, are almost 
ready. 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES Mailena Thidale 
OF JEREMY BONE 


The adventures of a little boy with the animals and birds near his country 
home. We believe that this new juvenile writer has considerable promise. 
75. 6d. 


ANDRIES Hilda van Stockum 


The story of a large Dutch family written with the humour and charm 
that one can expect from the author of Afke’s Ten. : 6s. 


POLLY AT MERRYDALE = Agnes Nankivell 


The further adventures of Polly, this time at her aunt’s country home. 
6s. 


New Editions now or shortly ready 


THE HOUSE THAT Esther Boumphrey and 
RAN BEHIND Barbara Euphan Todd 


The story of four children’s holiday in a caravan. 6s. 


LARRY AND THE Walter Farley 
UNDERSEA RAIDER 


A story for boys about Hawaii and naval action in the Pacific. 65. 


YOUNG HEROES _ J. Gollomb and Alice Taylor 
OF THE WAR 


Tales of heriosm by young people of the United Nations, based upon 
official records and authentic despatches. 65. 


THE HORSE FROM INDIA Brian Fairfax-Lucy 


An adventures story of a boy who runs away from school and becomes 
an apprentice jockey. 65. 


BERT THE SPARROW Cecily Englefield 
This book for young children is again available. 35. Gd. 
° 


All the above books are cloth bound and illustrated 
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CHILDREN, BOOKS, 
AND MEN 


by 
Pau Hazarp. 


This comprehensive analysis 
of the national traits of 
children’s literature discusses 
children’s books with pleasure 
and with gusto. It is an 
essential volume for all pro- 
fessional workers with - 
children’s books, stimulating, 
revealing and delightful. 
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Sole British Agents: 
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‘THE TORCH BIOGRAPHIES 


The first four titles of a new series of popular, medium-length, modern-style 
lives of great men and women of these days or of recent times ; with frontispiece 
portraits. Others are in preparation. 


4s. 6d. net each 


Smuts of South Africa The Man Who Made a 
SoldierSand Peacemaker School 
by Dorothy Wilson Thring of Uppingham 
by Geoffrey Hoyland 
1 upon Meet the President Despite the Colour Bar 
65. Thé Storytof Abraham Lincoln The Story of George Washington Carver 
by Hugh Talbot by A. M. Pullen 
‘Lucy eetensennnail 


wee THE TORCH BIBLE STORIES 
7 A delightful new series of Bible 
Stories for children of six to nine, Mr. Z’s Adventure 
efield retold by Geoffrey Hoyland and The Story of Zacchaeus 
35. 6d, eee colour by well-known Matthew’s Party 
® artists with a contemporary outlook. . : 

Three are ready; others are in sestaptatehlaaaal 
preparation. Wake Up! 

38. net each The Raising of Jairus’ Dau ghter 


56 Bloomsbury Stret S.C.M. PRESS London w.cs 




















about animals has led to the production of innumerable 
books, many of them enchantingly written and illustrated, 
of fantastic and improbable adventures. We believe that 
there is also a need for factual and authoritative stories 
about the lives of animals in their own natural surround- 
ings, and that the books listed below should meet this 
need perfectly. Each one is written by an author who 
really knows and understands his subject, and is 
illustrated in two colour litho by Joan Kiddell-Munroe, 
whose sensitive and beautiful animal studies are a 
perfect complement to the text. 


POMPEY THE PENGUIN 
THOMAS WYATT BAGSHAWE 
A charming study of the life of Pompey the Penguin 
with the excitements and pleasures of life among the 
icefloes, which catches much of the staid humour of 
these birds. 


KOOBORR THE KOALA 
CHARLES BARRETT and ISOBEL ANN SHEAD 


This story tells of the life of the most attractive and 
lovable Australian Koala bear, through capture and 
bushfire to his final escape. 


MUNYA THE LION 
DOROTHY MARTIN 


The story follows the life of a young lion from a 
helpless cub to full maturity, when he finds a mate 
and becomes natural king of the veld. 


eo eee eee OL 


SANDY, THE RED DEER 
The life of a Scottish deer by FRASER DARLING, is in preparation. 


The books are cloth bound, cr. 4to with attractive picture 
jackets and endpapers. Price 6/- net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Amen House, London, EC.4. 


STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS 
The well-known fact that all children love stories 
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Jo Meets Mrs. Edith Bland 


By MarGaret J. BAKER. 


O first discovered the Nesbit books on the nursery 
shelf when she was kept indoors one winter’s day 
with a cold. Outside the window snowflakes floated 
from a leaden sky covering the flower-beds with a 
powder of white; but seated on the hearthrug 
before a blazing fire with The Treasure Seekers in her 

hands, Jo forgot about her cold and the lonely November 
world; instead she was in the nursery of a house in the 
Lewisham Road with six of the Bastables, discussing how 
they could restore their family’s fortune. Oswald, Dickie 
Dora, Alice, Noel, and H. O. in their Norfolk jackets or 
white pinafores and black stockings, were as real to her as 
the children at school. She joined in their pleasant, destruc- 
tive adventures or rested with them on the sun-parched 
lawn of the Moat House, sucking sherbet from three- 
cornered bags. 


Finding the Nesbit books was like finding an older, more 
lovely world where the dusty Kentish lanes were safe from 
cars, ginger beer bubbled in sun-warmed stone bottles, and 
all the grown-ups, the aunts, uncles, curates and cook- 
generals were good-natured, kindly despots. The world in 
which the Bastable children lived was the world which had 
existed before 1914, and it made the years between seem like 
a troubled dream. 


Jo found the book about E. Nesbit when she was search- 
ing for more of her stories in the village library. It was 
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written by Doris Langley Moore. All the way home with 
the thin, brown volume close inside her coat, so that it 
should not be spattered with sleet, Jo wondered who E. 
Nesbit could have been, and whether the E. stood for the 
name of a man or woman. 


That afternoon, when she opened the book, Jo met a 
small, dark-haired girl of two who lived with her brothers 
Alfred and Henry, and an elder sister, Mary, in a house in 
Kennington Lane, London, where her father was head of an 
agricultural college. The year was 1859 and Edith was 
dressed in her best clothes, for that afternoon she was to 
be christened in the Parish Church. Her mother had 
postponed the ceremony until Edith was old inal to 
remember something of the service. 


Inside the Church there was a solemn hush as the parson 
took the little girl in his arms and held her over the font. 
Only Mrs. Nesbit noticed with alarm that her daughter was 
smiling serenely and had managed to slip off her new white 
kid shoes. A second later she dropped them carefully into 
the water below. Very clearly in the silence, as the shoes 
floated in the water, she said they were boats. 


Jo did not see Edith again until she was four and her 
recently-widowed mother was trying to look after the 
family and college alone. The children had been sent to play 
in the garden, dressed in their best clothes, while their mother 
ptepared for a tea party. The children wandered round the 
small enclosure where only a few sooty laurel bushes grew 
in the London soil. 


“Parents won’t think ours is a good agricultural college 
if we can’t make anything grow in our own garden,” said 
Alfred thoughtfully. “Perhaps that’s why there are so tew 
pupils.” 

“We should always try to help our mother,” said Henry, 
looking at Edith whose starched petticoats made her skirt | 
stick out like the petals of a daisy. “‘ Don’t you think if we 
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planted Edith in the centre of the bed she would look almost 
as good as a flower ? ” 


“Tm certain we shouldn’t,” said Mary, but Edith begged 
them to plant her and help her mother. 


So in the dusk with their seaside spades they planted 
Edith in the centre of the bed. With her skirts spread round 
her and her pink sash she looked very pretty, but a worm 
wriggled along the scalloped hem of her petticoat and she 
began to scream. The little girl remembered the incident 
so clearly that nearly forty years later she used it in the 
second chapter of The Treasure Seekers. 


Reading about the family at Kennington, Jo thought that 
in The Treasure Seekers and the other Bastable books, there 
were many other memories of Edith Nesbit’s childhood. 
She imagined the Nesbits giving their dolls tea parties with 
liquorice water in the thin Japanese cups, and buying 
fireworks before November 5th; trying to choose between 
handlights that blazed like coloured water spilt over their 
hands, fairy fountains and Italian Streamers, Roman 
Candles scented with gun powder, or the splendid Tour- 
billon that “cost eighteen-pence and was very nearly worth 
it.” 

Edith was seven years old, sitting, like Noel, at the nursery 
table writing poetry. 

“ And now good-by 
I wish I could fly 
If I had wings 
Like the bird that sings 
i wood fly where you are 
Mama, Mama.” 

Or 

“1 know that I am ugly did I make 

The face that is the mock and jest of all ?” 
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In the basement kitchen was the cook-general who made 
good plain puddings, watery sago, and Thursday mutton 
hash, with meat so tough that they had to pretend it was 
venison and they were The Children in the New Forest. 


It was at that time that Mary, her elder sister, developed 
a weak chest and Edith knitted her a scarf which was so much 
wider at one end than the other that they used it in the 
nursery for a pennon. Later they tried to cure her cough 
with medicine made from lemon and a little of the juice from 
the red flannel she wore round her throat. 


Jo thought she knew their old house at Kennington as 
well as she knew her own. The stair carpet worn thin at 
the edges, the bells which would not ring because Alfred had 
tried to see how they worked, the rope ladder which led up 
to the loft and the noisy cisterns. She could feel the 
draughts in the passages and smell the scent of oil cloth, 
gas lamps, and the dining room fire that would not draw. 


To this house the children returned across the misty lamp- 
lit heath to sit by the fire with dripping toast and talk of 
burglars, smugglers, highwaymen, and hidden treasure. 


In those days Edith Nesbit learned laws of the nursery 
which she never forgot ; that a new slate is horrid till it is 
washed in milk, that you can’t do half the things like 
making models which children do in books, that marbles 
easily lodge in an elder sister’s thimble and it is almost 
impossible to get them out, that criss cross tears are the 
hardest to mend, and clean hands, recently washed, will 
always come off on anything white. 


When Edith was nine, the nursery days ended suddenly, 
and all the family left with their mother for France, because 
Mary’s cough had not been cured by the red flannel and the 
doctors said she must winter abroad. Edith was sent to a 
convent at Dinan, after travelling with her family to the 
South of France and Spain. In the convent she was happy 
and learned French so rapidly that the sentences in her 
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letters home seem to have a French formationas if she were 
still thinking in that language. But the real Edith who had 
dropped her shoes in the font was still alive even though she 
was far away from the old nursery and the scent of the mist- 
filled London parks. One of the nuns wrote a letter to her 
mother after she had found in Edith’s desk two jars of jam 
and two empty wine bottles : 


“I regret that Daisy should have taken wine. I believe 
this has been the cause of her tempers. It was her 
brother who brought it to her, and the little girl wished to 
drink it.” 


Reading the letter, Jo remembered the Castilian Amoroso 
Sherry in The Treasure Seekers and she wondered if Edith, 
too, had tried to sweeten the wine with lumps of sugar. * 


Soon after Edith left the convent and joined her brothers 
at a school in Germany, where she was very unhappy. Like 
the children who ran away from the holiday school in Five 
of Us and Madelaine, Edith Nesbit tried to escape from the 
school three times. She was twelve years old, and to relieve 
her feelings wrote a poem about the German household : 


“1 like the cat I like the dog 
And the red plums with the boiled hog, 
I like the mountains and the Rhine 
And the apple sauce with the roasted swine. 
I like Jack York and his father and mother, 
But not Mr. Morsbach nor Mrs. either.” 


The Franco-Prussian War was declared while Edith and 
her brothers were still in Germany. Although England was 
neutral, the three Nesbits, who had been happy in France, 
were determined to stand by their old friends. One day, 
when they were at a German concert, they stood up in the 
hall and sang as loudly as they could the words of the 
“ Marseillaise.” In the hall crowded with Germans the 
French words echoed sharply like the rattling beat of a 
kettle-drum. The audience could only stare at the boys in 
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their Norfolk jackets and the girl in her tam-o-shanter who 
stood proudly with their backs to the wall. A minute later 
the spell was broken and they were hustled out. 


Soon after Edith was back in England living with her 
mother at Halstead near Knockholt, in Kent. Here she grew 
up and learned to love the sleepy, poppy-bordered Kentish 
lanes and the sea that lay beyond. When she was seventeen 
her first poem was published in the Sanday Magazine. Jo 
saw that she was a Victorian young lady wearing a heavy, 
high-necked dress, with her hair drawn back from her thin, 
finely-cut face. This quiet Victorian girl writing poems 
about the dawn seemed far away from the author of the 
Would-be-goods ot The Phoenix and the Carpet, with their 
splendid freedom and dazzlingly ordinary magic. 


But the young lady did not stay writing her poetry for 
long. She left the Kent village and married a young man 
called Hubert Bland who owned a brush factoryin Lewisham. 
Here Paul, her first child, was born and she set up house. 
But in her twenty-second year Mr. Bland caught smallpox, 
his business partner ran away with the firm’s profits, and 
Edith Nesbit was left alone to support them all by writing 
poetry, painting in water colours, and giving recitations. 


For the next ten years she and her husband struggled 
against poverty. Edith Nesbit recited at smoking concerts 
and working men’s clubs, painted Christmas cards, and 
wrote stories for magazines in collaboration with Hubert 
Bland. 


Jo turned the pages and saw a photograph of Edith 
Nesbit taken at that time. Her hair was short and curled in 
ruffled waves. Her eyes were eager and dark and she seemed 
once more tremendously alive like a thrush ready to sing on 
a spring morning. But the thrush was caught and made to 
sing songs without ceasing to pay the family’s bills. Edith 
Nesbit had to make plots out of the air on Monday mornings 
when the kitchen range smoked and the bath water was 
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cold; she had to write love stories with a maid in the next 
room knocking a broom against the furniture. 


Slowly Edith Nesbit became a practised writer of poems, 
love stories and novels. In 1886 her first volume of poems 
was published and admired by Swinburne and Andrew Lang. 
Edith had money to spare for Christmas parties, which she 
organized each year for poor children in Deptford. The 
first year she entertained twenty children at her house at 
8, Dorville Road, Blackheath, but the following year so 
many children wanted to come that the Deptford Board 
School had to be used instead. Each year the numbers 
increased. Edith Nesbit learned that before only the good 
children had been selected by their teachers and she declared 
the bad ones needed a party just as much. Soon the 
numbers grew to a thousand and the parties had to be 
abandoned. 


Richard le Gallienne, a young writer who had just come 
to London, wrote of her at that time : 


“ She was quite unlike any woman I had ever seen, with 
her tall, lithe, boyish-girl figure, admirably set off by her 
plain ‘ Socialist’ gown, her short hair, and her large, vivid 
eyes, curiously bird-like, and so full of intelligence and a 
certain half-mocking, yet friendly humour.’ She had, too, a 
comtadely frankness of manner, which made me at once 
feel that I had known her all my life; like a tom-boyish 
sister slightly older than myself. She suggested adventure, 
playing truant, robbing orchards, and even running away to 
sea.” 


Reading his words Jo knew that the stories she had 
waited for Edith Nesbit to write were not very far away. 
She was still more sure when she read a poem Edith Nesbit 
had written for one of her daughters recovering from 
measles : 


“ The tortoise rejoices to know you are well, 
Though he veils his delight in the depths of his shell. 
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And pigeons, forgetting their family cares, 

Coo: ‘Let us be joyful! She’s coming downstairs! ...’ 
Sing guineas, sing pigeons, sing bold black-and-tan ! 
Sing tortoise and Kerry as well as you can ! 

Shout tadpoles and newts, let the greenhouse resound, 
While the hose makes a hissing and rapturous sound, 
Till the busman remarks, as he gathers the fares, 

‘ They’re cheering for Iris who’s coming downstairs.’ ” 


The hose with ‘ the hissing and rapturous sound ” seemed 
very like the hose which made such a glorious mess of the 
Indian uncle’s lawn at Blackheath in The Would-be-goods. 
During the next two years Raphael Tuck published six 
nursery picture books. Then, in 1898, in a letter to her 
mother, she mentioned that she was writing a children’s 
book called The Treasure Seekers. 


For twenty years Edith Nesbit had written stories for 
adults, until suddenly when she was middle-aged, her real 
work began, and she was writing about the English children 
who ate cold mutton on Mondays and mince with triangles 
of toast on Tuesday ; ordinary children with squeaking boots 
and last winter’s gloves with holes in the thumbs, whose 
natural behaviour made all the moralizing and ministering 
children of fiction seem so many paper dolls : 


“* The boys in books chop kindling wood and save their 
pennies to buy tea and tracts,’ said Oswald. 


“* Little beasts!’ said Dick. ‘I say, let’s talk about 
something else.” And Oswald was glad to, for he was 
beginning to feel jolly uncomfortable.” 


Yet in all the stories their kindness shone out. In another 
chapter of The Would-be-goods, after Denis had accidentally 
shot the fox, came this : 


“ Daisy had been crying all the time, and now she said, 
‘I should like to pray God to make it not true.’ But 
Dora kissed her, and told her that was no good only 
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she might pray God to take care of the fox’s babies, 
if it had any; which I believe she has done ever since.” 


What puzzled Jo as she turned the pages was how after 
forty years Edith Nesbit could have remembered exactly 
how it felt to be ten years old. She had remembered so 
many things: that nice green paint will not rub off, and 
that the heat inside a garden tent made from blankets and 
the clothes horse is much more bearable on a hot day than 
the coolest room indoors. 


The Treasure Seekers appeared in the Strand and Windsor 
Magazines, later being published as a book. It was 
immediately successful. , Edith Nesbit was rich and able to 
move to Well Hall at Eltham in Kent. Jo recognized the 
house with its moat and rambling garden as the Moat House 
from The Would-be-goods. It was the true home of the’ 
Bastables. 


Here, seated in her study, Edith Nesbit could set her 
magic working. H.O.’s boots would trample on the 
stairs, Dora and Daisy whisper secrets in their bedrooms as 
they tidied their top drawers, Noel sit biting his pencil on 
the garden wall as he thought of a poem, and Oswald would 
argue with Dickie about a cricket ball on the sun-baked 
lawn. 


In that quiet room, during the next fourteen years, 
seventeen children’s books were written. Nesbit books were 
given as Christmas and birthday presents and on every 
occasion of sickness or sorrow. Whole nurseries of 
children modelled themselves on Oswald, the honourable 
elder brother, and Alice, his perfect sister. But any excuse, 
a tiver picnic, jam making, or a bathe would take Edith 
Nesbit from her desk, while her publisher and Mr. Millar, 
who did the pictures, waited impatiently for the book to be 
finished. 


Slowly, in spite of all interruptions, the stories were 


written. Five .Children and It followed The Would-be-goods. 
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The Psammead’s sand-pit was quite near her home at St. 
Margaret’s, Rochester. After The Psammead, Laurence 
Housman suggested she should write a story about the § jj} 
Phoenix and a Magic Carpet, which became The Phoenix and 
the Carpet. The Story of the Amulet came next, with the 





Egyptian background supplied by Dr. Wallis Budge of : 
the British Museum, who makes a brief appearance in the ae 


story as “ the nicest gentleman from the British Museum.” h 
The Railway Children and The Enchanted Castle followed, and § ™ 
in 1908 Harding’s Luck, which was one of her own favourites. 
Wet Magic was the last book, published in 1913. 


During that time a child called Mavis Carter met Edith  ;, 
Nesbit and later wrote a description of her standing at the 
door of her house at Dymchurch : “ Her untidy brown hair 














pinned up in curls that were always coming down—the 
eternal cigarette—the trailing Liberty frock of some § 7, 
lovely, faded colour, and her brown eyes looking at you § ., 
over the spectacles...” Because Mavis wanted magic § ,, 
things to happen to her as they did to the children in the 
books Edith Nesbit promised to include her in the next J. 
book, which was Wet Magic. ai 
Jo took Edith Nesbit’s last book from the shelf to read § , | 
it once again. It was her favourite because it reminded her § yj 
of the burning happiness of a first holiday at the sea. All § re. 
the wonder was there in a few lines : cu 
“ But now as he and Mavis ran noiselessly down the sandy § S° 
path in their rubber shoes and turned the corner of the road, § 
he saw a great pale gray something spread out in front of § 0 
Wi 





him, lit with points of red and gold fire where the sun 
touched it. He stopped. 






“* * Mavis,” he said in quite.an odd voice, ‘ that’s the sea.’ 





“* Yes,” she said and stopped too. 





“Tt isn’t a bit what I expected,” he said, and went on 
running. 
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“* Don’t you like it ?’ asked Mavis, running after him. 


“** Oh, like,’ said Francis, ‘ it isn’t the sort of thing you 
like.’ ” 


Jo felt that in her last book Edith Nesbit had written all 
the things she wanted to remember about the summer and, 
being young, the hardness of wet sand under bare feet, the 
rough touch of waves, clowns and circus riders, the sound of 
the sea at night with the tide coming in, and mermaids who 
swam under the curling breakers as easily as she could run 
over the crinkled sand. 


Wet Magic was finished, and in 1914 the war came. Her 
husband was dead and Edith Nesbit sat in the house alone 
while an icy wind shook the windows and the chimney 
smoked. The stories were frozen inside her. As she sat, 
cold and lonely, an old friend of her husband, Mr. Thomas 
Terry Tucker, a sailor in charge of the Woolwich Ferry, 
came to marry her and ‘ it seemed,’ she wrote, ‘ as if some- 
one had come and put a fur cloak round me.’ 


She was able to write stories again but the publishers 
told her that the modern children wanted stories of a 
different kind. She spent the rest ot her life living happily in 
a small bungalow at Jesson St. Mary’s, near Dymchurch. 
Her old home was sold and later demolished. All that 
remained was a tangled garden and the moat where Daisy 
cut her foot on the meat tin, and E. Nesbit had written 
some of her stories sitting in a punt with the sun ~—— 
on the page. Jo telt glad that no one else should have live 
in the old house. It was left to live for ever in her books 
with the Bastable children peopling its sun-warmed rooms. 
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Children’s Books at Bethnal Green 


-ETHNAL Green Public Libraries recently con- 
ducted an essay competition and asked for candid 
criticism. They got it, as witness the following 
from Gladys Smith. Gladys is seven years old 
and would appear to be a refreshingly forthright 

and candid young lady. I am sure she will forgive us if 
we insert a few punctuation marks and alterations in 
spelling. 

“ What I think of the libraries is this. To my suggestions 
it is a nice library and I think I should like some more Enid 
Blyton’s books. I am only seven years old. I can only 
print but my reading is very, very good. Pll tell you this; 
I have been reading a good ‘few books in the library. I had 
a book out called Round the Clock Stories, by Enid Blyton. 
It was lovely. I took it back and as I walked in there were 
three other girls ask me whether I had an Enid Blyton book. 
When I told them I had an Enid Blyton they nearly went 
mad I think, and they said, ‘ Oh, let me have it please’ so 
I didn’t have a chance to say ‘ Yes’; it was gone. The 
one thing I can’t understand is this, and that is to put the 
books when I come back. They put the books anywhere. 
They arrange the library anywhere. I am not going to 
praise you because I don’t like the books and I do not like 
the lady who serves us sometimes because when you ask her 
anything she flies up in the air, but sometimes you get a good 
lady. I think you should get more books for the library if 
I was you. I should like to win a prize. I have tried with 
my writing very much. I have asked the lady to save me a 
certain book ; she’s took my name but whether I get it I do 
not know. I think I should like more room in the library. 
Well, I am not trying to be saucy because I like the 
library. Well I must close now. Yours sincerely.” 
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For this little opus Gladys was given a special prize and 
she certainly deserved it. 


As we cannot afford space to print both first and second 
prize essays we have decided after careful comparison, 
on the latter as containing, on the whole, more points of 
helpful criticism. This essay is by Doreen Kilbey, aged 
thirteen. Here it is: 


“I will start my essay by criticizing the library. I have 
very few criticisms or suggestions. 


“I suggest that some kind of scheme should be put 
into action, for dirty hands. I think there should be a room 
where the children could wash their hands, if they were dirty. 
I should like to see more short school story books for girls. 
I am rather fond of reading short stories, and I have only 
ever seen two books in the library. I think there are quite 
enough books to help us with our studies and hobbies, 
except perhaps a few more simple cookery books. The 
idea of having chairs and tables so that we can start our 
books seems to be a very good idea. 


“I do not think I should like anybody to help me choose 
my books, because I know what I am looking for, but for 
the younger children I think it would be a good idea. I 
think that somebody just left school would be better.than an 
older person, because the children would be more at ease 
with someone nearer their own age. Of course, it would 
have to be someone interested in younger children, and also 
in books. I think the idea of only allowing one story book 
very good. Some children would never read non-fiction 
books otherwise ; then they would not know what they 
were missing, and neither would they have a very wide 
range of ‘ General Knowledge.’ 


“ T like the idea of this competition, and I think that more 
competitions should be had, not only for the fun of it, but 
because it gets us more interested in the library and more 
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children would come. I do not think that I have any more 
to say except that the ‘ Children’s Libraries ’ of to-day are 
very good and hardly need any improving.” 


But helpful and enlightening as all the entries in this 
competition might be for the staff at Bethnal Green, the 
librarian’s report on it is of interest to the whole library 
profession. It should be equally of interest to publishers of 
children’s books, and a copy of it could with advantage be 
tead by all such publishers. 


Mr. Vale’s report raises a number of points, some of them 
perhaps unintentional. He tells us how many copies of 
books by Enid Blyton and of the “ William” books are 
required for replacement. No fewer than seventy-four, he 
tells us. He requires also many replacements of Grimm, 
Andersen, Mark Twain, Dickens, Alcott, and other 
acknowledged writers of children’s classics. Of these the 
greatest number is twenty-one copies of Grimm. So that 
as soon as Mr. Vale can obtain them he will buy seventy- 
four Blytons and twenty-one Grimms. The classics, as the 
report states, have been virtually non-existent during the 
wat. May we comment on this that “worthy editions ” 
have been non-existent, but let us give thanks to Juvenile 
Productions, Foulsham, and Wells Gardner for giving us, at 
any rate, editions of some sort. Two years ago we saw ina 
departmental store in Birmingham no fewer than 350 copies 


of the Juvenile Productions editions, and though these had’ 


increased in price by 500 per cent., they were there to be 
bought. 


But we must accept the fact that libraries have been 
starved of these classics during the past seven years and Mr. 
Vale’s statement that “a whole generation of child readers 
has been almost completely cut off from the great books of 
the past,” is an extremely serious indictment of British 
publishers, an indictment that has never yet been satis- 
factorily answered. Already, more than a year ago, 
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America produced several editions of the children’s classics, 
finely produced, illustrated by the best artists and selling 
at the equivalent of five shillings. Some copies of these 
reached this country by way of Canada until the Board of 
Trade stopped up that loop-hole, so that some of our 
librarians were able to see what was being done in America 
while they still awaited the same things from British 
publishers. They are still waiting. 


Certain fundamental questions of British Junior Library 
policy emerge from between the lines of Mr. Vale’s report. 
The present writer once, before the war, browsed among the 
shelves in the children’s room in a modern branch of a large 
city library system. On those shelves he failed to find any 
copies of Grimm, Andersen, Little Women, Robinson Crusoe, 
fEsop’s Fables, the Jungle Books and a number of other titles 
that ought to have been there. On the other hand he found 
two whole rows, about fifty-six volumes, of the works of 
Angela Brazil. He wonders whether, when Bethnal Green 
is able to buy all the required replacements, the shelves there 
will show six copies of Grimm and fifty copies of the works 
of Enid Blyton. The point that emerges from this is 
whether British librarians have adopted the right policy ; 
indeed, whether they have formulated any policy at all, in 
regard to the function of a children’s library. Is it an educa- 
tional institution, in the broadest sense of that term or is it 
not? Are children’s libraries to place themselves on the 
same cultural level as the cinema, as most adult departments 
have done, or will they recognize that they are peculiarly 
well-fitted to mould the reading habits of their young 
charges ? 


A further question presents itself to us from Mr. Vale’s 
report. Are public libraries in this country of sufficient 
importance for publishers to consider their needs when 
planning production? Without having comparative 
statistics to hand we believe that the purchasing power of 
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public libraries has now reached a figure that publishers 
should recognize as important. But librarians must give 
the publishers a lead. Surely the time has come for us to 
say to ourselves, “ We will buy only what is worthy,” 
and to say to publishers, “ We will not buy your books 
because they are not good enough. We want this and this 
and this and not only do we want them, but we want them 
illustrated by better artists ; we want them produced in a 
better format and in a more permanent binding.” 


Should the criterion of mere popularity, influenced as it is 
by so many things other than quality, be accepted as § }, 
sufficient justification for purchase ? Every librarian will J 
remember those series of American cheap editions, the J , 
















Mercer Boys, the Bomba Books and others. How popular f 4, 
they were ; sufficiently so for a librarian to rise at the L.A. § 4 
Conference at Liverpool and deplore the fact that we had no § y, 
such series in this country. How many librarians who § ,, 
bought those series, lock stock and barrel, and found them § ,, 
so popular in their children’s rooms, were aware that they 
are rarely to be found in the stocks of American children’s § _ 
libraries ? They are not considered good enough there. p 
How many of our librarians have paused to consider this § o 
question of quality in those books or their British counter- 
parts ? h 





This, of course, takes us back to the question, “ What are 
children’s libraries for ?”’ We will leave it at that. 
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Book Illustrators of Today 
Il.—KATHLEEN HALE. 


N the small hours of the morning, for some months 
before and after the Armistice of 1918, visitors to 
Covent Garden Market might have seen a young 
woman asleep on a pile of sacks in the porch of the 
Church there. As the early morning activities 

became noisier and more apparent she would stretch and 
shake herself into wakefulness. Then from the large van 
she had driven during the night from the market garden in 
the outskirts of London, where she worked as a member of 
the Women’s Land Army, she would serve vegetables to 
the costers, and her load disposed of, would drive home 
collecting manure from Lyons’ stables at Cadby Hall on the 
way. 

But when the men came back from the services and 
wanted their jobs on the farms, Kathleen Hale, the creator 
of “‘ Orlando, the Marmalade Cat ” had to cast about for 
other means of livelihood. 


Miss Hale was born in Lanarkshire but spent her child- 
hood in Manchester. She was, if her own words are not an 
exaggeration, an outstandingly naughty and horrid child, 
proving herself at Manchester High School for Girls 
incapable and unwilling to learn anything except French, 
English essay writing and drawing. 

The head mistress and art mistress of this school were 
enlightened women, however, and seeing in this unusual and 
perhaps difficult child promise of later development, 
exempted her from all lessons except French and English, 
and the rest of her time after these lessons she spent in the 
school studio. She also attended Life classes at the Man- 
chester Art School and, in due course, won a scholarship to 
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the Art Department of Reading University, which was valid 
for two years. bre 


These two years went pleasantly enough but the import- § lur 
ant question of earning a living arose. The suggestion J we 
made that she should return home and take a course in J ab: 
typing and shorthand was quite unacceptable to her, so fam 
instead she went to London (on the proceeds of the sale of } 
her bicycle) and at once got a job as a clerk in an office. git 
We cannot imagine this was in any way congenial but J 5, 
evidently Miss Hale was ready to try anything and here she pri 
learned “how to fry sprats on a penknife and draw]? | 
caricatures of the departmental bosses.” 


Eleven months of this was enough to exhaust whatever 
attractions it had and the young would-be artist joined the 
Land Army and so paid her nightly visits to Covent Ce 
Garden. : 


ti 
But finding a suitable post-war job was not an easy task fel 


and Miss Hale tells us that until she was married she was 
entirely concerned with earning a living which was a 
hand-to-mouth affair, with sometimes little or nothing to put 
in her mouth. 


She tried wheeling a pram on Hampstead Heath in the 
mornings, or collecting money from the customers of a 
window-cleaning firm. For atime she was a poster designer 
in a commercial art firm that failed, and finally she contrived 
to make a reasonable living as a free-lance commercial 
artist, though all the time hating the job. 


One incident in this period is best told in Miss Hale’s 
own words. “ Soon atter J began to make a living by 
commercial art,” she writes, “ I went to a fishing village in 
France and supported myself there for four months, doing 
book wrappers, etc., and posting them to London. There 
wete about six artists and their wives there, and we employed 
fisher-girl models from 9-0 a.m. to 4-30 daily. My domestic 
arrangements were reduced to the minimum—same menu 
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for the four months—egg, black coffee and French bread for 
breakfast ; bacon, bread and camembert and coffee for 
lunch, and egg, etc., for supper. We worked so hard that 
we were always hungry enough to enjoy anything and so 
absorbed in our work that we weren’t interested in paying 
any thought to our menu. 


“ The village dances, on Saturday nights, where fisher- 
girls in their coifs, tight bodices and full skirts twirled me 
round at the unbelievable speed of the French waltz, and the 
primitive cafes, were our relaxation. 


“Jt was only when my earnings dropped and the primus 
stove set me alight, that I had to return to England.” 


It was only after she was married that Miss Hale was able 
to give up her commercial work. She then attended the 
Central School of Art to study oil painting. About this 
time, too, she made metal pictures and metal groups of 
fish, birds and Victorian ladies with a process of her own 
invention. These were successful and sold freely in America 
and in a number of high-class London shops. 


The arrival of a family and difficulties in obtaining 
domestic help certainly would not appear to be conducive 
to creative work, but Miss Hale found, as so many of us have 
done, that some of the soul-deadening repetitive household 
chores have their consolations. Washing up is an excellent 
job in its way. It requires no particular concentration and 
leaves the mind open and receptive to ideas. So it was that 
Orlando the Marmalade Cat was born. He grew up during 
shopping expeditions and at odd moments about the house, 
and at last was launched into the world of juvenile enjoy- 
ment with complete success. 
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The New Books 


A PICTURE BOOK 


Burton, V. L. The Little House. Illus. by the D 
author. 40 pp. 9}x9. Faber ‘ . 8/6 


We have been impatiently awaiting the publication of this 
book for some time. It is indeed a delight. Less exuberant than 
Mike Mulligan, and in a quieter vein, it, nevertheless, shows the 
movement and vitality, the excellent sense of composition, and 
the humour that we expect from Miss Burton. The brief text of 
the story tells of a small house in the country gradually becoming 
surrounded by suburban tenement houses and later by sky- § 1, 
scrapers. At last the great-great-granddaughter of the original 
builder came along and saw the little house, empty and neglected, 
dwarfed by its towering neighbours, strange among the bustle 
and noise of the modern city. She had it removed and taken back 
to the country. This is undoubtedly the most charming picture 
book we have had for some time, but the text could with advantage 
have been translated from American into English. 





















FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 





Aupin, C. Bunnyborough. Illus. by the author. 
48 pp. 1074. Eyre and Spottiswoode . 8/6 


A welcome reprint of a book published many years ago. 
Cecil Aldin’s drawings of animals have great individuality and their 
simple lines appeal strongly to the young reader. This story of a 
terrier and his animal friends will be enjoyed by children of about 
eight years. 


Deun, O. Come In. Illus. by K. Gell. 60 pp. 


10x 7}. Blackwell 7/6 


In brief, this book describes the events during an ordinary day 
in the life of a family. It could have been prosaic ; a dull theme ; 
but Miss Dehn has brought human qualities into its telling in such 
a way that the effect on the reader is one of warm and cosy family 
affection. The members of the family are well characterized and 
the small daily worries of mother and the many things she has 
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to cope with could be those of any family. It is an unusually 
satisfying story. The illustrations, simple and clear in outline 
and in bright colour, are an important part of the book. 


Drummonp, V. H. Lady Talavera. Illus. by the 
author. 48 pp. 8x54. Faber ’ ; . 6/- 


Miss Drummond, in all her books, displays a joyous non-— 
sensical humour which is very refreshing. This new story of a 
lamb who gallantly gave his fleece to make a coat for a sick boy 
and who in turn caught a chill and was dressed in a brand new 
Humphrey Heal coat and hat, makes excellent reading. 


Lovett, D. A. Curly-Top. Illus. by N. S. Unwin. | 
75 p.- 84x6. Faber . ‘ ; ef 


There is a delicate unearthly flavour iaiiuaitaias throughout 
this story of a very small boy who left home with his only posses- 
sions, a bag of soap-flakes and a home-made pipe with which he 
blew magic bubbles. Curly-Top blew his bubbles as occasion 
demanded, for the good of others. Miss Lovell’s fine imaginative 
qualities are well shown here, and for the more dreamy type of 
child of eight or nine the book can be recommended. 





Novres, A. The Secret of Pooduck Island. Illus. by 
F. N. DeMuth. 183 pp. 8}5}. Hutchinson 8/6 


Alfred Noyes has produced a book which is likely to be 
popular with children. There is a delightful story, full of humour 
and natural vigour, interesting and incidentally—but only 
incidentally—informative, and certain to be enjoyed by young 
children. The story itself is well told and violates no canons of 
taste or reasonableness—that is to say, the animals talk, think 
and act as animals might be expected to do, and the only human 
being who understands them and their conversation is regarded 
by his fellows as a little queer and unnatural. 

But the simple story is not all—it is supported by a light 
fabric of legend, and, like the legend, it has a solid background 
which conveys a deeper meaning for the more discerning and 
maturer mind and which is here compact of the poet’s thought 
and experience and his delicate insight into and interpretation of 
the mysteries of life. 
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Octe, J. Tales of Fitzi Futzi. Illus. by L. Tayler 

32 pp. 94x73. Boards. Murray . >, ih 6 

( 


The pranks of a “ Little Man” in Switzerland who lived in 
Grandmother’s sewing basket are well told and Mr. Taylet’s 
pictures are very pleasing, but the binding is of a frail type that 
is much disliked by librarians. 


Urriey, A. The Washerwoman’s Child. Illus. by 
I. Hawkins. 120 pp. 8X5. Faber. . . 6/- 


This is a three-act play, which, within a slight framework of 
Hans Andersen’s life, dramatises seven of his stories. The first 
two acts take place in the kitchen of Hans’ home and the third in 

* a street in Copenhagen. 


The play may be recommended for school entertainments 
and is arranged so that each story could be taken separately if 
desired. Thus The Snow Oueen is complete in eight short scenes 
and The Nightingale in five. The arrangement is interesting, 
giving, as it does, an idea of Hans Andersen’s humble origin and 
the poverty of his early life. 





Wir, K.H. The Mouse Story. Illus. 128 pp. 


635. Museum Press 5/- 

This is an old and well-loved Danish story of the lives and 
adventures of a family of mice. It is simply told and suitable for 
reading by, or to, small children, who will be delighted with the 
natural antics and narrow escapes of the young mice, and the 
admonitions of their mother, fortified by the wisdom she collected 
when she lived in the parson’s study. The stories she tells them 
are well-known ones about mice, but the principles she tries to 
inculcate are often enough apt for men as well as mice. Indeed 
she is a very well-meaning and upright mother but she always 
speaks and acts in character and her offspring behave as young 
mice might be expected to do. 
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FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 





d GoupGE, E. The Little White Horse. Illus by C. 
rs in Walter Hodges. 286 pp. 745. ULP. . 6/- 
rler’s 
that In a charming compound of Victorian manners and 
Spenserian imagery Miss Goudge has given us a fascinating 
story of the doings of orphaned Maria Merryweather in her 
ancestral home. 
The qualities of the Sun and Moon Merryweathers of 
Moonacre Manor, in the West Country, are epitomised in the 
tawny dog Wrolf and the little white horse—so thinks Maria, 
6/- who sees herself as the Moon Maiden of her day. But Wrolf is 
really a Lion and the little white horse a Unicorn and Maria 
ck of herself, guarded by them wherever she goes, is surely Una come 
sine again to tread her fearless way against Evil. Many Moon Maiden 
all fn Merryweathers have come through the centuries, but always they 
have failed and returned to exile, because of trifling quarrels with 
their husbands. And the feud with the Black Men goes on. 
hents Helped by her circle of animals, and by Robin, Marmaduke 
sly if Scarlet and Old Parson, Maria succeeds in her ambition to win 
penes the Black Men from their evil ways and to be the first Moon 
ting, Maiden to stay in her home. 
1 and The charm of the book is threefold. The characters, human 


and animal, are all lively and individual, purposeful and pleasant— 
even Sir Cocq de Noir is no very terrifying villain. The under- 
lying allegory is refreshingly moral without a suspicion of 
moralising and its close connection with Old Parson’s originally 
modern notions bridges a gap between a conception medizval 
; in origin and an almost up-to-date scene. Loveliest of all, 
5/- however, the whole story is pervaded and enfolded by a springlike 
verve and freshness—like Chaucer’s Squire, it is “ as fresshe as is 
Ss and the month of May.” 


le for There is little strain or stress even in Maria’s encounters 
+h the with her enemies—as she says, she “ has sense.” Occasionally 
d the the author over-elaborates some of her effects, but this is a small 
lected blemish in a style of writing which is, in’ the main, simple and 
them straightforward but always. significant. To skip is to miss 
ies to something, for the story, entrancing as it is, would lose much of 
ndeed its value without. its closely woven but seldom obtrusive setting. 
lways The flavour of the book is invigorating, with a general impression 
roung of springing life and happiness, a tonic element after our recent 


climatic rigours. 
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Jewett, E. M. - Told on the King’s Highway. Illus. 
by M. A. Lawson. 192 pp. 8%%54. Harrap. 7/6 


A wise old Abbot, dissatisfied with the reception accorded 
his sermons, decides to disguise himself as a Minstrel and mingle 
with the loiterers on the bridge. He tells a tale and calls upon 
others in the crowd to follow. Each story has a little foreword, 
introducing the teller or otherwise prompting the story. The 
collection is remarkable both for the high quality of most of the 
tales and the fact that, with one or two exceptions, they are 
comparatively unknown. The author concludes with an 
interesting note on source material, which is taken from many 
countries, though (as she says) ultimate sources are lost in 
antiquity. But all the stories might have been heard in some form 
or other in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


Pre, V. The Prices Return. Illus. by R. Kennedy 


223 pp. 8X5. Faber 7/6 

This latest instalment of the life and adventures of the Prices 
is well up to the standard of its predecessors. It is a post-war 
world, the family is poor. Mr. Price is in Germany and Mrs. 
Price takes a job and seeks a house in London. Unfortunately 
she sprains her ankle, and it is the children who, in the intervals 
of a houseboat holiday on the Thames, pertinaciously seek and 
find a blitzed but possible home. Unusual difficulties attend the 
removal, but the four children work as a team and are not 
defeated. It is easy for them to evade their charmingly detached 
and incurious mother, but father comes on leave, unexpected 
complications arise, and disaster threatens their projects. 
Fortunately a solution is found for their troubles. 


Miss Pye has a gift for extracting a maximum interest, 
amusement and excitement from ordinary life; her characters are 
modern, active and often resourceful children. Every day 
incidents have unusual results, mainly because of that natural 
fecklessness and impulsiveness often shown by young people. 
There is no tedium or padding in the tale. Liveliness and humour 
spring from every page and give the reader as keen a sense of 
satisfaction as the Prices themselves enjoy. 
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The Rainbow Book. A Modern Collection for Boys 


and Girls. Illus. 255 pp. 8x5}. Harrap . 7/6 


This miscellany of American origin contains mainly short 
stories of all: types, with a few verses and a few “ Interesting 
Things to Know.” Among the contributors are some of 
America’s best known children’s writers, and most of the stories 
are reasonably good, but their variety of appeal to different age 
groups is not likely to be of advantage here. A Week-End Book 
or one of the type of In and Out of Doors has a very wide appeal 
because of its practical nature, but here there is too little variety 
of amusement and too great variety of story. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Gunn, N.M. The ssn Well. 464 PP. 73 xX 5. 


Fabet , ‘ ; .- 10/6 


The scene of this story is laid partly in the sheep-farming 
district of the Scottish Highlands and partly in Edinburgh. The 
central figure, Iain Cattanach, loves his native district and the 
life and work there, but his mother, embittered by poverty and 
the insuperable odds against which the sheep farmers struggle, 
determines that her son shall follow a more lucrative calling. 
Accordingly Iain goes into a lawyer’s office in Edinburgh. 
Here he learns many things that help to clarify his own half- 
formed ideas about highland farming. Through an unfortunate 
accident he returns home and here he remains, though later he 
has the chance to return to Edinburgh. 


This is a stirring and invigorating book likely to appeal to 
young adolescents. Iain is a vigorous character with the faults 
of immaturity. His return home with the sheep over the snow- 
bound hills is a small epic in itself. The other characters form 
an interesting cross section of a sturdy and indomitable folk and 
the scenic background is drawn in a most impressive manner. 


ForMAN, R. Architectural Models. Illus. 64 pp. 


62x54. Studio .:. , ' , ae 


A new volume in the Make It Yourself Series. Simple 
instructions as to materials and tools and the making of models of 
various buildings. Of use to young handy craftsmen and in 
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schools, its most useful purpose will be served in technical and 
art schools for students of building, architecture and town.) 
planning. 


Wuerrett, J. R. Composition. Illus. 63 pp. 
6254. Studio . , : , , . 


This is the latest volume in the How To Draw Series, 
Practical instruction is given on the subject of composition in a 
manner suited to young art students of from fourteen onwards. 


Morice, S. The Story of Wiremu. Illus. by N. 
Bolton. 48pp. 8%x6 Paul, Wellington,N.Z. 5/6 


“ Pursue something good. Let it be peace,” says the Maori 
motto quoted on the title page, and this sense of peaceful content 
and native goodness of heart is the pervading impression made 
by this little book from New Zealand. 


Little Wiri lives with his uncle Hori and the two live a busy 
and satisfying life together. Hori occupies himself in attending 
to their material necessities, and Wiri grows, enjoys and learns, 
with the zest of an unspoiled child anywhere. So spontaneous 
and inevitable are his activities that he unwittingly but irresistibly 
draws the townbred, captious Anthony under the same spell. 


There are less than fifty pages of this heart-warming little 
story but it seems to contain much more. It is full of detail of 
Maori life, both indoor and out— it reflects the naivete and 
humour, both conscious and unconscious, of a charming and 
child-like people ; it shows their innate goodwill and kindness, 
limited by their untutored intelligences and the simplicity of their 
ethics, and it has background. Wiri’s Grandma is wise, firm 
and kindly, and anxious as many more enlightened grandma to 
train her grandson in the ways of righteousness as she under- 
stands them. 


The whole story rings true and it might be a good thing i 
books of this type could supersede the stereotyped, ill-informed 
stories of children of other lands which are so popular in our 
junior schools. The glossary of Maori words will provide added 
interest to many children. 
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